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any angle for laying off conventional designs. The 
last tool may be dispensed with, if necessary, as the 
work can be done with careful measuring with the 
compasses and straight edge. If one does not find a 
mallet in stock, get one turned, of hard wood, lignum 
vitas is best, 
and do not let 
theturnergive 
you a minia- 
ture croquet 
mallet, which 
you must al- 
ways hold in 
a certain posi- 
tion . The 
ideal carving 
mallet is al- 
most theshape 
of a potato 
masher ; no 
matter how 
you hold it, 
you cannot 
help hitting 
the tool with 
its full force ; 
it is like a 
ferry-boat, it 
does not care 
which way it goes, 
complete outfit 



opalescent glass, the color being supplied by small 
jewels that relieve the white, but take no important 
part in the ornamentation. The beams are of oak, 
inlaid with a double Greek fret in mother-of-pearl, 
which ornaments without taking away from their 




CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VANPERBILT HOUSE. BY JOHN LA FARGE. 



The above will be found a very 
If it is too expensive, some of the 
articles may be omitted, and added afterward when- 
ever the carver finds it convenient. 

Calista Halsey Patchin. 



massiveness. The color, in fact, although this doubt- 
less was not considered in the intention, assists in 
relieving that feeling of heaviness in the ceiling which, 
since the panels are in place, results from insufficient 
height. 



THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. 



DECORATIONS OF THE DINING-ROOM, WATER-COLOR 
ROOM, AND SMOKING ROOM. 



The decorations of the house of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt have created a wide-spread interest, which 
is both genuine and creditable, and yet they are most 
imperfectly understood by the public. The accumu- 
lation of great wealth has rendered it possible to un- 
dertake, on a scale hitherto unattempted, certain dec- 
orative-works, which must be considered to some de- 
gree experimental. The result of an experiment of such 
importance is by no means confined to the satisfaction 
which a man may get out of his own surroundings, 
but bears certain relations to art in general, and to 
American art in particular, of which we have the 
right to take cognizance. 

The suite of rooms in Mr. Vanderbilt's house, 
including the dining-room, water-color room, and 
smoking room, is the most important example of 
decorative work yet attempted in this country, in 
respect both to the scale on which it is employed and 
to its artistic intentions. The dining-room, the first 
of the suite, is separated from Fifty-seventh Street by 
a small conservatory, through which the only horizon- 
tal light is admitted, since the room will also serve 
as a picture gallery. It measures forty-five by twenty- 
three feet, dimensions that would render it noble in 
size if the ceiling were higher, but this is perceptibly 
lowered since the panels were put in place. It is at 
once seen that additional height might have been 
safely allowed, and, since there are no rooms above, 
there is no reason why this apartment should not 
have had the necessary height. The side walls are 
wainscoted in panelled oak to a moderate height, 
and the remaining surface is covered with brown 
embossed leather, which will serve as the background 
for the paintings. The large fireplace is panelled In 
oak to the ceiling, and these panels are inlaid with a 
delicate mother-ot-pearl ornament which runs through 
them like a thread of color enlivening their sombre- 
ness. 

The ceiling requires more detailed mention, since it 
is the most ambitious decorative work which has yet 
been attempted here, and is only paralleled in mag- 
nificence and in the luxuriousness of its material, by 
the decorative work of the fifteenth century, with 
which it agrees in kind. It is coffered and divided 
into twenty panels, six of these being filled with glass. 
This glass is not as interesting as much of Mr. 
La Farge's glass, owing chiefly to the necessity of ad- 
mitting as much white light as possible for the pictures. 
The design is simple, and in great part made up of 




"CERES." CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VAN- 
DERBILT HOUSE. BY LA FARGE AND ST. GAUDENS. 

Of the fourteen remaining panels the four at the 
corners repeat the same design. All the panels are 
of mahogany, carved, inlaid, and overlaid, as the 
design and color scheme require. On the corner 
panels is the head of Apollo, the sun god, in repousse" 



work in golden bronze. This head is surrounded 
with a laurel wreath in relief, and inlaid with green 
serpentine. On each side are cupids holding quivers 
and fluttering ribbons, these and their wings being 
inlaid with pearl. Directly over the door is a narrow 

panel, on 
which are 
clasped hands 
and olive 
branches with 
other insignia 
reproduced in 
ivory and iri- 
descent met- 
als. Flanking 
this are two 
larger panels, 
on one of 
which is the 
legend " Hos- 
pitalitas," and 
on the other, 
4 ' Amicitia, 
in ivory letters 
against a 
background of 
green marble, 
and surround- 
ed by carved 
heads, vine leaves, and flowers in different alloys and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The series opposite has for its centre panel the date 
of erection in slender curving Roman numerals in 
ivory, above a delicately inlaid ornament of pearl, and 
between wreaths in relief inlaid with serpentine and 
bearing berries of ivory and coral. The two panels 
which flank this are mediaeval designs, enlarged from 
an old ivory carving preserved at Sens, France. 
These represent the Sun and Moon by designs that 
are quaint and interesting rather than beautiful. The 
panel representing the Sun, for example, has a small 
figure of a woman seated on the bottom of the sea ; 
above her are the waves, simulated by curving inlays 
of mother-of-pearl, and Neptune in his chariot of 
ivory ; the upper part shows the land with small 
figures carrying flower pots. These panels add 
greatly to the color of the room, owing to the varied 
tints of metal and ivory and pearl which are used in 
making them. 

The four figure panels — Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus, 
and Actaeon — which are placed in pairs at the ends, 
have been executed from models made by Mr. St. 
Gaudens. alter the designs of Mr. La Farge. Mr. St. 
Gaudens, who has done so much that is enjoyable, 
has achieved nothing more delightful than these 
panels. The Ceres is somewhat unusual in treat- 
ment, and the others have the impress not only of 
individuality, but of an individuality in which frank- 
ness and freedom, delicacy and restraint, are happily 
blended. Technically, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak of Mr. St. Gaudens's work ; the figures tell 
their own story, although in reproduction in marble 
something of the modelling has been lost. In the 
Ceres the figure, draped to the feet, is crowned and 
holds a basket of fruit. The drapery and flesh are in 
Sienna marble (which is used in all the figures for the 
flesh), hollywood and mahogany, and the fruit in 
marble and the metallic alloys which play so im- 
portant a part in this ceiling. The Bacchus is a 
charming conception — a lithe-limbed youth, with a 
scanty mantle, holding in his hand a beaker, while 
the other rests on the sturdy vine beside him, whose 
branches fall on the other side and wreath his head. 
The processes by which all these panels are brought 
out are novel and interesting, and involve many diffi- 
culties and much expense. The figures are first cut 
in the wood and overlaid, allowance being made for 
the prominence of the wood when it makes part of the 
drapery, as it does in the Bacchus. The flesh, and 
this figure is in great measure nude, is of Sienna 
marble, which furnishes admirable, warm flesh tones. 
The vine is in dull green bronze, one of those alloys 
special to this ceiling, in which Mr. La Farge has 
experimented at such cost of labor and time. 

The most beautiful of the panels, not only in line 
and action, but in color, is the Pomona. It is not 
only new as a type, but it has a classic breadth. She 
bends backward, one hand pressing down a branch, 
the other holding a knife in readiness. The tension 
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of the figure is finely rendered, and the lines are full 
of grace and beauty. The face and limbs are in 
Sienna marble. A fine piece oi drapery passes over 
the left shoulder across her body, where it is girded 
in, and falls behind to her feet. This drapery is in the 
lighter toned mahogany and the creamy white holly- 
wood which, with the marble, makes a delightful 
blending of tints into the dark mahogany back- 
ground. More vivid color accents this in the gleam- 
ing knife of pearl, and the green foliage with fruit in 
the orange tones of burnished bronze. No other of 
the panels so fully represents the charm of Mr. St. 
Gaudens's work and Mr. La Large* s feeling for 
color, and it is an enviable fortune not only to pos- 
sess it, but even to have seen it. The Actaeon, by 
which name as well as another the hunter of the 
fourth panel may be christened, is a bearded man 
with a short tunic and a fine piece of flying drapery. 
In one hand he holds his quiver, in the other a brace 
of game. There is much fine work on this panel, 
delicate carvings, and inlays bringing out the game 
and lesser details. 

The panels are each surrounded with wreaths of 
hammered bronze in dull iridescent tones. And this 
border in turn is framed in a heavy egg-and-tongue 
moulding of old oak which leads up to the oak beams. 
It was of course intended to include all these panels 
in a general color scheme. To do this, as has been 
intimated, resources before untried have been called 
upon, and a great number of colors and tints produced 
in one material or another. Admirable as are the 
panels in themselves, how far they would unite when 
brought together has been a matter of conjecture. 
To reconcile these possible inequalities of tone various 
means have been suggested. Happily, now that the 
ceiling is in place, there seems to be no occasion for 
alarm on this score. There are slight differences 
certainly, but only those that time will speedily cor- 
rect, and, as against prevailing statements, it may be 
added that, nothing having been done to this end, 
nothing will be done. 

From the dining-room, through the doorway in 
which hangs the resplendent curtain that relates the 
adventures of the wanderer ALneas at Carthage, the 
visitor enters the water-color room. This is, in fact, 
by its architecture and position, a corridor, connect- 
ing the dining-room and the smoking-room. The 
proportions here are even more disappointing than in 
the dining-room, neither the length nor the height 
being in proper relations to the breadth. The arch- 
itecture is Italian, with a central vault and two 
arcades. Originally the intention was to have but 
one arcade and that wider, but for some reason or 
another the plan was abandoned. There are three 
arches resting on square pillars of Sienna marble 
which are not as well toned as they should be. The 
floor is in small marble mosaics. The side-walls are 
hung with light yellow velours having brown in its 
tone. This is covered with an old Venetian design in 
couchings of gold, and the play of light in the pile, 
with the gleam of the gold, 'makes a delightfully vary- 
ing surface. 

In the large central vault is a long glass panel, 
like those in the dining-room, designed chiefly to 
furnish the light for the water-color paintings below. 
Where the two end arches meet the wall are two large 
semi-circles filled with paintings. On one end is 
Venus in a boat, drawn through the sedgy water by 
little loves, steering arid pulling with mimic strength. 
On the other is an allegorical representation of Dawn, 
drawn in her chariot by two prancing horses, with 
loves running alongside. The architectural divisions 
of the central vault are four T panels and four F 
panels where they meet the end walls, and some 
smaller divisions, the latter being filled with orna- 
mental scroll work on a gold ground. The larger 
panels contain paintings representing the seasons and 
four of the senses. This series of lovely types is as 
unhackneyed as it is charming. " Spring" is a beau- 
tiful girl holding on her outstretched hand a love 
whom she regards with a tender yearning. " Sum- 
mer" is a riper figure holding a child in her arms. 
"Autumn" carries a basket of rosy fruits while 
loves watch her from a garden wall. "Winter" is a 
maiden with loves, warming her hands over a brazier 
of coals set on a pedestal. " Hearing," which is one 
of the larger T panels, is a young girl playing a violin 
under spring blossoms with loves listening. " Sight" 
is a young girl reading while loves hold her scroll. 



As " Taste" a maiden bends over a fountain, holding 
a cup, with loves in attendance. The most graceful 
of all in conception and composition is " Smell," a 
figure not unlike that of Pomona in the ceiling in 
action. The girl has the same attitude, but draws 




PANEL DESIGN, ATTRIBUTED TO CLODION. 

forward a sweet-scented blossom growing on a vine 
which sweeps across her body and makes its only 
drapery. 

It is impossible to describe the color of these 
paintings in detail. The key-note is struck in the 
yellow tones of the marble and wall hangings, and 




withstanding the canvases are not yet in place, they 
will justify the reputation he holds. 

To return to the ceiling in the arcades, there are 
six tympana made by the smaller arches meeting the 
perpendicular. These it was originally intended to 
fill with some of the lovely female figures in which 
mythology abounds — Flora, Proserpina, Europa, 
Daphne — but this intention has been abandoned, 
owing to lack of time, and Flora and Proserpina are 
the only two given. These are half lengths. The 
other semi-circles are treated conventionally with 
flowers, fruits, and ornamental borders. These are 
done in wax paint to prevent cracking, and are 
inclosed in gilt mouldings that are somewhat too 
cheaply glowing for the soft tones of the painting. 

The last room of the suite is the smoking room, a 
small octagonal apartment, Moresque in style, and 
decorated under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
Post. The room has a domed ceiling with the orna- 
ment modelled in composition and colored by hand 
in iridescent metallic tints, among which blue largely 
predominates. This meets the wall, which is panelled 
in mosaics of opalescent blue glass tiles, set in a 
geometrical design. These tiles are a little cold in 
tone, and not as pleasing as the greenish blue glass 
that fills the little high square window, the only 
window in the room. This coldness of tone, how- 
ever, is mitigated by the gorgeous wrought brass 
chandelier brought from the East by Mr. Lockwood 
de Forrest, in which the lights, in the form of antique 
paterae, swing at the ends of curious brass chains 
hung outside the central ornament. The only other 
ornamentation of the room is in the Moorish fireplace 
with its carved and indented arch. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



HINTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 



BRONZE MOORISH LAMP (ABOUT J FEET HIGH). 

FORMERLY IN THE MOSQUE OF THE ALHAMBRA, NOW IN THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSHUM, MADRID. 



a warmer, brighter, more varied tone is given in the 
ceiling, mingled with the reds, blues, and greens of 
the draperies and foliage in soft harmonizing tints. 
As may be conceived, Mr. La Farge has not done all 
this work himself, but it has been done under his 
direction, and it may be safely predicted that not- 



The general scheme of decoration for the drawing- 
room should, above all, be bright and cheerful, and 
everything stiff and formal should be excluded. As it 
is in this room that the ladies of the house will spend 
the greater portion of their time, we should be espe- 
cially careful in its decoration so as to produce a good 
effect upon their feelings and tempers. In houses 
near a large town it will be best to avoid using velvet 
or silk for dados, or hanging of damask or tapestry 
for the walls, as they would become so soon shabby 
from the dust and dirt continually settling upon 
them. The ladies, of course, are strongly in favor of 
this mode of decoration, but even they would see the 
necessity for avoiding it when they considered the 
trouble it would be to keep clean. A dado is, per- 
haps, hardly as suitable for a drawing-room as a din- 
ing-room, since there is generally more furniture 
standing against the walls, such as book-case cabinets, 
and the like, and the dado mould, or chair rail, often 
cuts these very awkwardly, besides, a good piece of 
furniture always looks best when the ground behind it 
is unbroken. 

A better treatment for the walls could hardly be 
suggested than to hang a really good paper for two 
thirds of their height, one that will look bright, cheer- 
ful, and interesting, with or without pictures. The 
frieze above can be treated in various ways. It may 
have a frieze paper harmonizing with that below — 
there are designs, nowadays, by the best manufactur- 
ers, to suit their wall papers — or ornamental canvas 
plaster may be applied to the walls, and colored after 
the manner of Wedgwood ware ; or figures, foliage, 
and animals may be painted on the frieze, either in oil 
or distemper. 

The wood-work may be painted either to harmonize 
or contrast with the walls ; it their general tone is 
light the wood-work may be either white, cream-color, 
or warm gray ; it the paper and frieze are rich in col- 
oring, the wood-work may be painted a dead black, re- 
lieved by .picking out the moulds in gold, or the door 
panels may be entirely covered with gold leaf, as a 
ground for painted decoration. The ceiling and cor- 
nice may be treated somewhat similar to the dining- 
room. , 

The floor margins may be varnished or painted in 
the usual way, or, what is better, the floor may be cov- 
ered with thin parquetry, secured to a canvas back, or 
it may be used only as a margin, and the carpet in the 
centre would equalize the difference of level. 



